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of Miletum, being come into their town, had shown great disregard to the ancient music, and the ancient lyre; that he had multiplied the sounds of one and the strings of the other; and that, instead of the plain, expressive manner of singing, he had invented a fantastical new one, where he had introduced the chromatic, &c. He was therefore publicly reprimanded by the Ephori, and his lyre was ordered to be altered.
This is not to be wondered at, considering the astonishing effects which the best historians assure us music had in those days, and of which I shall give some instances.
The Pyrrhic tune, as is well known, had such a martial influence, that, in a very little time, it set the audience a-fighting, whether they would or not. This tune, by the way, must have infinitely exceeded our best modern marches, which, by what I have been able to observe in Hyde Park, rather sets our army a-dancing than a-fighting. I ascribe this difference wholly to the unskilfulness of our modern composers; for I will never believe that my countrymen have not as much potential courage in them as the Greeks, if properly excited. I therefore wish the Pyrrhic tune had been transmitted down to us, to have been used in proper places, and upon proper occasions.
The Phrygian music inclined as much to love; and Quintilian tells us that Pythagoras, having observed a young man so inflamed by this Phrygian modulation that he was going to offer violence to a lady of condition, immediately ordered the instruments to play in a graver measure, called the spondee, which instantly checked the gallant's desires, and saved the lady's chastity. A strong instance this of the force of